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AT  TJIH 

IMUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NEWFOUkiiLINO  AUXILIARY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
MD  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 

IN  THE  COLLEGE  HALL,  ST.  JOHN'S,  ON  MONDAY.  APRIL  30,1906. 
.«« 

"^rN  u  piihlic  meeting  of  this  Icind,  convened  for  the  purpose 
^  r'  encouraging  luid  facilitating  an  increiising  distribution 
^/  ;  the  Bible,  the  I'hairnmn  might  Iw  expected  to  address 
you  on  the  value  of  the  Bible  to  n.iinkind,  to  say  some- 
thing of  its  teaching,  of  its  history,  of  its  interpi-etaticm.  If  I 
attempted  to  do  so,  I  should  perhaps  be  only  telling  you  what 
you  know  already.  Very  probtibly  you  may  l>e  tiddressed  >)y 
others  on  those  8ubjei!ts.  by  gentlemen  whose  profession  it  is  to 
study  and  teach  the  Bible.  I  intend  to  ask  your  attention  for  a 
few  minut4^s  to  a  subject  that  may  not  encroach  on  the  domain 
of  other  speakers,  a  subject  that  forms  a  somewhat  difficult  study. 
I  am  going  to  say  something  to  you  with  regard  to  religion  and 
religious  belief  as  they  existed  in  times  prior  to,  and  leading  up 
to,  our  Bible. 

I  have,  it  miist  l)e  confessed,  some  diffidence  in  attempting  this 
task,  because  the  subject  is  very  large,  it  is  very  complicated,  it 
is  imperfectly  known,  and  constant  additions  are  In-ing  mode  to 
our  knowledge  of  it.  So  true  is  this  that  1  must  lusk  you  to  re- 
meuilier  that  nmch  that  I  may  say  to  you  now  may  Imj  subject  to 
early  future  con-ection. 

This  subject  has  not  been  selected  by  me  out  of  mere  academic 
curiosity,  but  with  a  distinct  aim  in  view.  I  wish  to  impress 
on  you  this  lesson  :  that  what  we  might  call  the  organic  decrees 
of  the  Creator  are,  measured  by  the  short  span  of  In  aan  life, 
carried  out  very  slowly,  but  with  dreadful  certainty.  To  us 
Christi'-  is  the  greatest  event  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this 
world  vas  the  redemption  of  man  by  the  crucifixion.  I  wish  to 
show  you  that  it  took  many  thousands  of  years  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  man  for  the  i-eception  of  our  revealed  religion.  The 
world  was  slowly  but  surely  educated  for  the  Christian  belief  and 
was  long  under  the  process  of  preparation  for  Inspired  Religion. 
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It  would  take  a  course  of  lectureH  to  put  before  you  even  a 
sketch  of  the  hM  *-y  of  relJKion.  In  uiy  huiiihlf  opinion  the 
couiplutv  history  of  religion  would  d  iilinoNt  the  hhuic  thing  us  a 
complete  history  of  the  human  mind.  Peihapst  the  first  thought 
that  man  had  after  self-preservation,  was  that  of  religion.  I 
have  never  met  with  any  savage  or  liarbai-ous  race  that  Imd  no 
religion.  I  have  found  the  Es<|iiimaux,  the  Negro,  the  Pap. inn, 
the  South  Sea  Islandei-s,  all  deeply  religious  in  their  own  way. 
True,  wo  often  call  their  religion  superstition.  Hut  one  has  heard 
one  seotof  ('hristians  say  thatuf  the  religious  service  of  another. 
I  profess  to  bo  broad-minded  in  regard  to  religious  belief,  but  like 
others  I  have  had  to  draw  the  line  somewhere.  Indeed,  during 
the  best  ten  years  of  ui>  life  most  of  my  time  was  given  to  ob- 
struct men  in  the  execution  of  the  sacred  duties  imposed  on  them 
by  their  religion.  I  mean  when  they  were,  by  the  strict  practice 
of  their  religious  belief,  lx>und  to  murder  a  neighbour  to  procure 
i-est  to  the  soul  of  n  dead  relative,  or  to  preserve  the  honour  of 
the  trilie  and  family  by  s<|uaring  a  bl<K>d  account.  Then  in  my 
last  government  I  had,  for  example,  to  inflict  punishment  in  at 
least  two  cases  of  human  sacrifice.  These  sacrifices  wei-e  carried 
out  in  conformity  with  a  ghastly,  a  sickening  and  mysterious 
ritual.  I  can  assiu'e  you  that  those  poor  people  feel  keenly  the 
imperative  natur"  of  the  duties  imposed  (m  them  by  their  reli- 
gion. With  them  the  principle  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  i.nd  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth  is  not  only  a  law,  but  a  binding  sacrament,  a  sacred 
duty. 

In  these  things  you  can  see  the  difference  between  a  human 
religion  and  a  divine,  a  revealed  religion. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  old'^sl  races  of  whom 
we  know  anything  had  a  religion  of  some  kind.  My  remarks 
must  be  confined  to  the  old  nvces  with  whom  the  early  Hebrews 
came  'nto  contact,  or  by  whom  they  were  influenced. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  most  ancient  race  of  men  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge.  Who  were  they,  what  were  they,  where 
did  they  live,  what  was  their  religio\is  belief  ? 

A  glance  at  any  map  of  the  world  will  show  you  that  by  far 
the  greatest  land  mass  now  alwve  water  on  our  globe  is  Asia. 
Indeed,  Africa  and  Australasia  are  only  detached  parts  of  it.  As 
we  might  therefore  expect,  all  history,  sacred  and  profane,  de- 
clares that  the  human  race  first  appeared  in  Asia,  and  to  be  pre- 
cise, more  or  less  in  Central  Asia.  At  what  date  the  different 
ancient  races  of  men  appeared  there,  we  have  at  present  no  means 
of  knowing  wertain  it  is  that  the  oldest  race  of  whom  we  do 
know  anyti.  .  had  left  Centr.xl  Asia  and  wandered  westwai-d, 
as  f.ir  as  Mesopotjimia,  before  we  first  heard  of  them.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  Genesis  xi.  1 :  2,  Coming  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
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th»>y  found  the  pluint  of  Shlnar.     Profane  hUtory  teaches  the 
name  fact. 

That  oldest  race  we  now  call  by  the  name  of  Suuierianit.  Now 
I  would  ask  you  to  fix  In  your  minds  four  period.?  of  time,  very 
easy  to  rtfmember  and  appreciate.  Some  1900  years  will  take  you 
back  to  the  Saviour  on  earth ;  a  HPcond  1900  ynars  will  take  you 
from  that  to  the  time  of  Abrnhaui,  Itiuai-  and  .fact)b;  a  third  ItXX) 
years  w'll  take  you  from  Abraham  to  the  settlement  i>f  the  Sem- 
itic races  In  the  country  about  MesopotamiA ;  and  a  fourth  1900 
years  vrlM  tale  you  back  to  the  already  long  established  Sume- 
rlan  kingdoms  in  Mesopotamia,  then  in  full  development.  This, 
will  observe,  brings  us  biKk  to  some  7,flOO  years  from  now. 
X  .m  this  is  would  appear  that  the  Sumerian  civilization  wiw  in 
existence  8,0<X)  or  10,000  years  ago,  l«mg  l)efore  the  lulvent  of  the 
Semi-.c  races  in  Babylonia ;  or  of  the  Egyptians,  who  clearly  are 
not  an  nboriginal  African  race,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Now,  please,  do  not  let  the  dates  I  am  speaking  of  disturb  your 
minds  in  respect  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  I,  for  my  part,  find  no 
conflict  between  geology  and  history  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Bible  on  the  other.  On  that  point  I  shall,  therefore,  onl/  remind 
you  that  the  Bible  wiis  never  given  us  as  a  text  book  on  »,eology 
or  on  geography.  Nor,  in  my  humble  opinion,-  was  the  Bible 
ever  meant  to  fui..ish  us  with  a  compl.^te  history  of  the  world, 
or  even  of  mankind.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  want  of  intellec- 
tual flexibility  ir  lur  northern  natrres,  a  deflciency  in  the  power 
of  appreciation  Oi  figurative  language.  In  interpreting  the  Bible 
we  bring  to  bear  a  superabundance  of  arid,  biaTen  logic,  and  dry, 
rigid  realism,  without  a  i  ae  sense  of  simile  and  metaphor,  which 
are  exuberant  in  the  oriental  mind. 

For  my  own  modest  individual  part,  I  am  coming  to  regard  the 
Bible  as  an  introduction  to  the  culminati.ig  ev.?nt  in  our  religion, 
the  Life  of  Christ  on  Earth.  The  first  part  of  the  Old  TesUment 
leads  up  to  the  call  ot'  Abraham  ;  the  rest  of  that  volume  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews ;  the  perfecting  of  our  religion  is  related  in 
the  four  Gospels.  All  that  precedes  them  is  only  to  prei>are  us 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind  as  there  set  forth. 

The  portion  of  the  Bible  that  leads  up  to  the  call  of  AbraLam 
is  thus  an  introductory  sketch  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
state  of  that  part  of  the  world  at  that  time.  I  have  said  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  we  are  intended 
to  undersUind  what  is  said  there  to  apply  to  the  whole  world. 
Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  rigid  realism  with  which  we  are 
'■ometimes  taught  to  approach  the  Bible.  In  Genesis  iv.  14,  Cain 
says:  "Any  one  that  finds  me  shall  slaj  me."  He  went  to  the 
land  of  Nod,  he  mamed,  and  he  lit  a  city.  In  Genesis  vi.  2  :  5 
the  sons  o(  Qod,  toQk  wives  q^  ^ne  daught^r^  of  men ;  and  there 


wen  giMitii  on  th«  eulh.  Thii  seomi  to  shew  that  the  Bible  his' 
ory  refers  hero  only  to  the  part  of  the  world  with  whi'h  tho 
Hebrews  were  connected,  and  does  not  exclude  the  existence  of 
other  human  twings  on  the  enrth  at  that  time.  Now,  some  of 
yo\i  may  think  that  this  is  Uw  narrow,  or  too  broad,  a  view  U. 
take  of  the  Bible.  But  Just  *pply  ordinary  pi-actloe  and  expe- 
rience to  this  question. 

Any  one  that  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  Gorman  newspapers 
and  periodicals  will  tell  you  that  Oerman  writers  are  constantly 
talking  of  their  country  as  a  "  Weltinacht,"  a  world-power :  and 
of  their  "  Weltpolitik,"  which  means  that  iheir  policy  of  state 
covers  the  world.  In  Luke  II,  1,  w  And  that  Catsar  Augustus 
isimeil  h  decree  "to  register  the  whole  habitable  world"  (iHisan 
ten  oikounienen).  Now  from  that  word  ''oikoumenon"  we  get 
our  word  occumenic.  You  have  read  of  many  8(»-called  oociune- 
nlc  councils— councils  representing,  by  title,  the  whole  world,  to 
deal  with  matters  affecting  the  Christian  religion. 

In  Daniel  iv.  1,  we  find  the  King  of  Babylon  issuing  n  procla- 
mation "unto  all  people,  nations  and  languages  that  dwell  in  all 
the  earth." 

Thothmes  I.  of  lip*  says:  "I  have  taken  tribute  from  the 
nations  of  the  -orn.,  ..oni  the  nations  of  the  south,  us  well  as 
from  those  of  the  whole  earth."  And  we  say  that  the  suii  never 
sets  on  our  Empire.  Now  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that  neither 
Emperor  William,  nor  Augustus,  nor  Nebuchadnezzar,  nor  any 
oecunemical  council,  nor  Pharonb,  nor  King  Edward  Iwul  rela- 
tions, authority  «)ver,  or  representation  for.  the  whole  world,  Imt 
speak  only  of  those  parts  with  which  they  were  l>n>ught  into 
contract.  I  only  ask  you  to  apply  this  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Bible.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  but  regard  the  Bible  as  a  secular 
encyclopedia  of  the  whole  world  and  of  all  mankind,  then  in  my 
opinion,  you  abuse  the  Bible.  Let  me  also  in  this  connection  vi  ■ 
mind  you  that  the  first  part  of  the  Bible  is  sometimes  understo<Kl 
to  refer  to  individuals  when  it  is  really  speaking  of  whole  races 
of  men,  or  even  of  a  city.  This  wan  pointed  out  by  Augustine, 
a  great  student  of  the  Bible,  1500  years  ago. 

It  may  Iw  remarked  here  that  Mesopotamia  is  n  name  as  ukkI- 
ern  as  the  Greek  language,  meaning,  as  you  know,  the  country 
between  the  rivers.  We  read  of  it  also  as  t.'haldea.  Babylonia, 
and  Assyria.  A  former  name  of  that  country  was  Sumer,  or 
Shuuiir,  whence  the  name  Sunu-rian  as  applied  to  its  oldest 
know  Uabitants.  Slnuuir  is  the  "Hhinar"  nr  "Senaar"  of 
Gem  .  IX.  2.  that  is  :  South  Babylonia.  Acciul,  was  North  Ba- 
bylonia, and  etymo!  )gically  seems  to  mean  "Highlands."  But 
what  the  Sumerians  called  themselves  we  do  not  know.  They 
arrived  from  the  East,  through  the  mountain  piis.ses  of  Media,  iu 


th««  dwampo  nml  iimi>iips  of  MeHopotftnilA,  which  hn<l  horn  forniP*! 
hy  slow  i«Tluiim«ii>n  from  thi"  mch  hy  ihi-  tl«'|K>sitH  htoMnht  ihtwii 
by  tl. )  Euphmti'H  iiml  Tinii^  Hen-  tho  Hiiuu-tliinH  Hrtthnl  down 
nnd  coiniiienc€'<l  H  life  of  lnl«.iioiix  toil.  'I'ht'y  thin  oiinaU,  th<>y 
driMi  thi-  HWiiiii|)M,  th<>y  n-nniitcd  the  livi-is,  tiit-y  cultivattil  thu 
noil;  thf'ir  t«'nt.s  wfif  f<ill<>wiil  l>y  uniilhiuiM's,  anil  to  thiw  sw- 
eeiHlwl  Niin-dritMl,  iind  Ht«>-l>uMn>d  hiickx,  icmi-ntf  '  logHhiT  in 
«u>lid  wnlls  by  ni(>lt»>n  bitunn-n.  I'ndcr  tin-  bliKht  of  thi  Turk 
HtiA  his  HtrnnKP  '">d  b«<  kwaitl  rtliKion.  M«'s<>|K)tJiniiii  in  now  n 
land  of  nrid  wind  and  jHwtifi'ioiiH  NwanipN.  I'n.U'r  the  liandn  of 
thp  SnmerlHnM  M<'Koi)ot<vn»ia  whn,  scvpti  or  eiKht  tho'-sand  years 
HKo,  the  nioHt  fruitful  plarc  on  thi-  cin 

Now  I  nniHl  tell  you  how  we  <-onie  to  know  any  iR  alnnit 
these  Sumerians.  Our  knowltdne  eonn'H  no\  i.t  ilrst  ...nd  from 
translntinir  a  certain  part  of  the  libnir;.  <  T  Sa:  .anapalus,  (tKIH 
B2<J  B.C.),  erroneously  spoken  of  as  the  last  Kuiu  of  Assyria,  who 
yim  may  remember  was  form<  '  sai.l  in  i-  .istaries,  on  the 
authority  of  Ctesias.  to  have  bii  hinjself  >.  ith  his  wives  and 

treasures  when  the  Medis  and  Persians  took  N'iiiivch.  Ihit  all 
that  account  of  him  was  in( Drnci  He  died  as  he  lived— a  ^'leat 
KlnK— in  025  or  «20  n.C.  ••  Nimvcli,  which  Sardanapalus  had 
nuide  the  capital  of  Assyria  in  tr*)  ».(".,  fell  in  (»«,  taken  by  the 
Medes,  \mder  KinR  Cyaxares,  assisted  by  the  Kin^  of  Babylon, 
probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadne/zar.  The  records  of  Sarda- 
napalus are  written  on  clay  tiles.  They  contain  an  account  of 
the  Siunerians,  composed  l)y  the  Chaldean  priests,  line  l>y  line  in 
the  Sumerian  and  Semitic  lan}?>iages,  in  the  cuneiform  character, 
written  alxnit  2»«)<)  H.C..  aliout  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  Su- 
nierinn  tongue  had  already  nearly  died  o\it,  and  hence  the  priests 
hiul  tl  Uanslate  it  into  the  Semitic  lanj,"  .i(,'e  to  preserve  it  on 
record.  The  Sumerians,  like  the  Mexicans  on  the  arrival  of 
Cortes,  wrote  at  first  by  sketches  or  |)icture.s.  apparently  on  some 
vegetable  substance.  With  this  picliue-writing  you  are  familiar 
in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Kptyptians,  who  used  this  form  of 
writing  at  a  nnich  later  date.  The  ey>iiii)le  of  pictures  instead 
of  what  we  call  writing  which  etym.iioj{ically  means  sc.atching 
—is  best  known  to  you  in  the  picture-bibles  nsed  in  Europe  foi' 
p<>ople  that  could  not  read.  The  Sumerians  next  used  clay  tiles, 
instead  of  paper,  parchment,  or  iiny  ither  sidistitute,  probably 
in  ordei-  to  obtain  permanent  r<  i  ords.  Writing  on  sfnie.  which 
was  certainly  carried  to  gnvit  perfect  inii  unu  r  Hi<iiiiniu-.il«i,  .uul 
which  we  still' practice,  would  have  lieen  (tifticuU  in  .South  Mcno- 
potiimia  owing  to  the  al)sence  of  stone.  It  soon  liecame  conve- 
nient in  practice  to  convert  the  outline  of  pictuies  into  straight 
lines  in  dilTerent  combinations,  which  m.iy  ha  ■  been  stamped, 
(ind  not  scnitdicil.  tnlo  thv  sof-   ;!ny,  so  that  the  original  picture 


lost  its  form  and  was  represented  by  a  number  of  wedge-shaped 
lines  variously  arranged  to  express  or  denote  different  things 
and  different  sounds.  For  example,  the  Sumerians  used  in  pic- 
ture-writing an  eight-rayed  star  to  represent  Heaven.  The 
heaven  was  by  them  called  "An."  The  eight-rayed  star  was 
used  also  to  represent  the  syllable  •'  An  "  in  composition,  in  spel- 
ling words.  The  eight-rayed  star  then  became  four  crossj'i! 
cuneiform  lines ;  and  these  lines  permanently  spelt  "  An,"  either 
when  it  meant  heaven,  or  "an"  as  a  syllable  in  composition. 
All  the  Sumerian  records  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham  were 
written  in  the  old  Sumerian  lang^iage,  which  bears  no  aflOnity 
whatever  to  any  other  known  tongue,  Chinese,  Hebrew,  and  all 
Semitic  and  Egyptian  languages  being  modem  compared  to  the 
old,  pure  Sumerian,  by  thousands  of  years  the  oldest  of  all  known 
tongues,  and  in  all  probability  the  first  ever  represented  in  writ- 
ing of  any  kind.  It  may  be  that  this  total  diversity  of  language 
between  the  Sumerians  and  the  invading  Semitic  races  has  some 
connection  with  the  confusion  of  tongues  of  Babel.  Even  the 
invading  hordes  of  Semites  did  not  at  first  understand  each  others 
language. 

Up  to  1802  the  most  grotesque  ideas  were  held  as  to  the  cunei- 
form writing.  It  was  generally  thought  to  be  mere  ornament. 
In  that  year  a  teacher  in  a  Germann  gymnasium,  Grotefend,  dis- 
covered in  the  cuneiform  records  of  the  old  Persian  Kings  the 
groups  of  wedge-shaped  lines  that  spelt  the  names  Hystaspes, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes,  and  the  words  "  King  of  Kings."  This,  by 
using  Persian  inscriptions,  has  been  the  key  to  unlock  the  secrets 
contained  in  the  old  languages  that  are  written  in  the  cuneiform 
characters,  used  itU  over  Asia  Minor,  first  invented  and  used,  so 
far  as  we  know,  by  the  Sumerians.    Now  as  to  Sumerian  politics — 

In  the  earliest  times,  apparently  some  nine  or  ten  thousand 
years  ago,  the  .Siunerians,  after  draining  and  cultivating  Meso- 
potamia, fornu'd  two  states  or  cities,  Kisch,  in  the  north,  and 
Schirburla,  on  the  Schatt-el-haj  canal,  (Telloh),  in  the  south. 
They  livetl  in  continuous  enmity,  alternately  conquering  each 
other.  So  true  is  it  that  man  is  and  always  hfis  been  a  quarrel- 
some, fighting  animal. 

Under  King  Meselim,  Kisch  at  one  tim?  had  subdued  Schirbula, 
and  a  small  new  state  with  Gischu  as  its  capital  had  formed  under 
the  protection  of  Kisch.  Gischu  soon  tried  to  enlarge  its  terri- 
tory at  the  cost  of  Schirburla.  The  reigning  dynasty  of  Schir- 
burla, c.nlied  Ur-Nina  from  its  founder,  then  obtained  the  mas- 
tery, and  sulxluing  Kisch,  Gischu,  and  Elam  of  the  Bible,  Genesis 
xiv.,  1,  founded  a  great  kingdom.  Ennea-tum,  the  gr.andson  of 
Ur-nina,  allowed  too  much  independence  to  Gischu.  They  threw 
down  his  statue  at  the  boundary  where  it  had  been  set  up  as  a 


mark,  destroyed  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods  of  Schirburla,  at 
the  frontier,  and  pressed  hard  on  Schirburla,  during  two  reigns. 
The  son  of  Ennea-tum,  Entemena,  restored  the  fortunes  of  Schir- 
burla, completely  subdued  Gischu  and  put  a  prit-st  there  to  govern 
it.  He  cut  more  canals  in  Schirbuila  and  prepared  much  more 
land  for  tillage.  It  was  he  that  dug  the  canal  Schatt-el-haj,  which 
still  joins  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivei-s.  Later  on  Gischu  got 
the  upper  hand  over  Schirburla  and  extended  her  power  over  all 
south  Babylonia,  under  a  king  called  Lugalzaggisi.  At  this  point 
we  are  now  brought  into  touch  with  cities  that  survived  into  the 
earliest  Bible  times.  Lugalzaggisi  made  the  city  of  Erech  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  From  Erech  Lugalzaggisi  extended  his 
kingdom  in  all  directions,  so  that  he  was  able  to  say  of  himself : 
"From  the  lower  sea  along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  far  as 
the  upper  sea  (meaning  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean), 
Enlil,  (his  God),  led  my  way ;  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  his 
going  down  put  the  rule  in  my  hand."  The  same  Lugalzaggisi 
gave  special  attention  to  another  town  now  of  great  interest  to 
us,  namely,  to  Ur,  long  ages  later  in  the  hands  of  the  Semitic 
ChnMeans,  and  the  native  town  of  Abraham.  Rut  Lugalzaggisi's 
great  state  did  not  endure,  and  was  later  on  reduced  to  Erech 
and  Ur  by  the  arrival  of  the  Sheniites.  The  Septuagint  sayy, 
Genesis  x.,  10:  "And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  (that  is 
Nebrod  or  Ninirod)  was  Babylon,  and  Orech,  and  Archiul,  and 
Chalanne  in  the  land  of  Senaar."  The  inscriptions  of  Ur,  which 
became  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom  not  of  great  extent,  speak 
of  only  two  towns,  Ur  and  Erech.  This  Erech,  'in  the  Septu- 
agint Orech,  is  known  now  as  "Warka."  Round  it  was  the 
general  necropolis  of  Babylonia,  and  from  beyond  it  even.  This 
peculiar  idea  of  sacred  burying  gi'ound  in  Mesopotamia  is  far 
from  extinct  to-day.  Corpses  are  brought  from  great  distances 
to  be  buried  there.  Erech,  or  Orech,  is  probably  the  work  of 
the  Sumerians. 

Long  centuries  after  these  events  and  after  the  Shemites  had 
begun  to  invade  the  land  of  the  Sumerians,  the  old  Schirl)urlfi 
regained  ascendency,  so  that  its  King  Gudea,  iibout  3,(KX)  B.  C, 
was  also  able  to  boast  in  his  numerous  inscriptions  how  he  had 
brought  material  from  North  and  West  Arabia,  and  from  the 
Amanus  range  to  adorn  his  capital.  Like  Lugalziiggisi  of  Erech, 
he  Ijoasted  how  "  Ningirsu,  his  beloved  god,  has,  from  the  upper 
sea  to  the  lower  sea,  cleared  his  path."  It  was  this  Gudea  that 
prepared  for  his  temples  the  magnificent  Sumerian  works  of  art, 
discovered  by  the  French  Consul,  Ernest  de  Sarzec,  at  Telloh,  in 
the  ruins  of  Schirburla,  and  now  to  l)e  seen  in  the  Ijouvre  at 
Paris.  Schii'buiia,  soon  after  the  reigu  uf  G  iidea,  becauie  eclipsed 
by  Ur,  and  for  ever.    Ur,  under  the  kiogs  Ur-Engur,  Dungi,  and 
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their  successors,  then  became,  as  mentioned  alnive,  the  centre 
of  an  important  kingdom.  Ur  was  then  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  maritime  conmiercial  town,  but  its  ruins  are  now 
15(}  miles  from  the  sea.  Wt;  liave  seen  that  it  first  came  under 
notice  in  the  time  of  Lugal/.ajjrgisi,  of  Gischu.  Ur  is  first  men- 
tioned in  o»u'  Bihie,  and  in  the  tierman  Hible,  in  Genesis  xi.,  28. 
But  the  Septuagint  says  that  Arrhan  died  in  th<'  country  of  the 
Clialdeans,  and  does  not  give  the  name  Vi: 

But  what  we  are  most  concerned  al)out  here,  to-night,  is  the 
Religion  of  the  Sumerians  and  pre-biblical  people.  You  know 
that  all  great  religions  have  originated  in  Asia.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  Sumeiian  religion,  by  far  the  oldest  iind  earliest  we 
have  heard  of.  On  this  account  it  is  of  intense  interest  to  us ; 
but  this  interest  is  more  than  doubled  when  we  remember  that 
the  Sumerians  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  that  place  where 
Abraham,  and  his  father  before  him,  Wiis  born  and  educ4ited. 
The  religion  of  which  I  am  going  to  Uilk  to  you  was  practised  at 
Ur  thousfinds  of  years  liefore  Abraham,  lliey  began,  as  we  do, 
with  the  origin  of  things. 

The  following  is  the  bilingual  tr;>n«lation  of  the  Sumerian  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world  made  by  the  Chaldean  priests, 
as  mentioned  above,  some  4,000  yea  is  ago  : 

"As  yet  was  the  pure  domicile,  the  domicile  of  ti  ■  gotls  on 
earth,  not  made ; 

Not  yet  one  reed  sprouted,  not  yet  a  tree  created  ; 

No  brick  yet  fashionetl,  no  tile  yet  formed  ; 

No  house  yet  maxle,  no  city  yet  built ; 

No  town  yet  made,  no  earthly  habitation  yet  reared ; 

Nippur  was  not  yet  made ;  the  temple  of  Bel,  Iguri  a,*  not  yet 
built ; 

Erech  was  not  yet  made  ;  the  temple  of  Istar,  I-Anna,  not  yet 

built ; 

The  ocean  not  yet  nii'de  ;  NUN  KI  (the  abode  of  the  god,  Ea), 
not  yet  built ; 

Even  the  pure  domicile,  the  house  of  the  gods,  its  site  was  not 
yet  made,  the  whole  of  the  Lands  and  the  Sea ; 

Then  the  waters  were  moved,  and  in  those  d.'iys  was  NUN-KI 
(the  site  of  the  earthly  pnradise;  made  : 

The  temple  of  I-sag-illa  was  l)uilt  where  in  heaven's  ocean  the 
gcd  Anu,  King  of  the  alKKle  of  glory  and  purity,  dwells  ; 

Babel,  the  gate  of  God,  was  made;  and  tlio  temple,  I-sag-illa, 
complet-.>d. 

The  Angels  of  heaven's  ocean  had  he  msule  all  at  once. 


•  Explormi  by  tliii  Americans,  Harper  and  Ilelprecht ;  chief  templa  was  iKurra,  dedi- 
cated to  luliUa  or  Uol. 


Sirgulla,  the  seat  of  the  delight  of  their  heart,  called  they 
glorious ; 

The  god  Gi-latnma  set  bounds  before  the  waters ;  he  created 
the  earth,  and  he  raised  it  up  along  with  the  boundary  before 
the  waters ; 

And  when  the  gods  were  installed  at  the  place  of  their  heart's 
delight,  then  formed  he  the  human  race. 

The  goddess  Aruru,  the  source  of  humanity,  created  he  at  the 
same  time. 

The  animal  of  the  god  Girro,  the  living  creatures  of  the  field, 

created  he. 

The  River  Tigris,  the  River  Euphrates,  created  he,  and  ap- 
pointed them  their  places,  and  he  called  them  gootl. 

Grass  and  berb,  reed  and  wood,  created  he ;  the  verdure  of  the 
fields  created  he;  the  lands,  swamps,  and  clumps  of  reeds  also, 
wild  oxen,  young  asses,  the  ewe  with  her  young,  the  lambs  of 
the  fold,  gardens  and  hedges  also.  The  antelope-buck  took  his 
place  with  him.  The  lord,  the  god  Gi-lamma,  built  up  a  terrace 
by  the  sea,  like  to  which  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  before 
been  made  by  him.  Trees  created  he ;  he  himself  croaU'd  tiled 
buildings,  a  city  made  he;  a  dwelling-place  created  he  ;  the  tem- 
ple Igurra,  the  temple  of  Bel ;  and  I-anna,  the  temple  of  Istar." 

These  geographical  names  take  us  back  at  least  6,000  years,  to 
a  time  prior  to  Ur  and  Archad.  The  places  mentioned  here  are 
evidently  all  holy  cities. 

It  is  not  certain  that  this  Babel  is  the  same  as  Babylon,  or  that 
the  Babylon  of  Nimro-i  is  the  same  city  as  the  later  Babylon  of 
Sargon  and  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Septuagint  uses  the  name 
Babylon  in  Genesis  x.,  10;  but  it  does  not,  like  our  Bible,  use  the 
word  Babel  in  Genesis  ix,  »,  but  instead  of  it  the  word  "Confu- 
sion." Some  think  that  the  first  certain  reference  to  Babylon  in 
the  Bible  is  in  2  Kings  xx,  12,  when  Berodach-Baladan,  King  of 
Babylon,  sent  presents  and  a  letter  to  Hezekiah. 

From  the  early  Sunierians,  and  np  to  Genesis,  the  starting 
point  in  Creation  is*  Chaos.  A  wiuste  of  earth  and  water— as 
Shumir  or  Sunier  then  whs,  for  s»ich  indeed  was  the  physical 
condition  of  Mesopotamia  when  the  Sumerians  first  arrived  there. 
From  this  world  of  Chaos  proceeded  the  great  original  and 
supreme  god  of  the  heavens,  ANU,  with  a  following  of  lower 
evil  spirits,  like  the  Shamas  of  the  Altaic  folks.  Anu  had  a 
daughter  named  B'au  (the  Bohu  of  the  Phenicians  and  Hebrews). 
She,  B'au,  was  the  goddess  of  chaos,  and  specially  personified 
and  represented  the  waters  above  the  firmanent,  in  other  words, 
rain,  to  fertilize  the  earth.  Then  probably  with  the  reel,  lation 
of  the  swamps  of  Mesopotamia,  came  lh<>  great  earth  g'"',  Ea, 
who  also  was  the  god  of  the  waters  under  the  earth,  called  in 
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inscriptions  "Lord  of  Earth  and  Water."  " King  of  the  depths'" 
"the  Ham  (Alimma)  of  the  waters."  "the  good  god,   Diigga." 
Ea  had  later  a  daughter  associated  with  him,  Ghanna  orChavvii. 
our  Chaos.    She  represented  the  water  depths  under  the  firma- 
ment.   Chaos  was  i-egarded  with  friendly  feelings  by  the  Siune- 
rians,  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  North  Babylonians,  and  the 
Hebrews.     The  most  ancient  cosmogony  therefore  gives  us,  above 
the  firmament,  ANU,  "Heaven,"  and  H'AU.  his  daughter,  the 
water  above  the  firmament ;  below  the  firmament,  KA,  the  god 
of  the  earth,  and  his  daughter  Ghanna.  the  water  depths  l)elow. 
B  au  bec.ime,  as  daughter  of  Heaven,  "  Itar,"  representing  origi- 
nally heaven's  ocean,  and  the  idea  of  rain,  or  the  waters  above 
the  firmament :  then  at  a  later  period  she  l)e(ime  the  goddess  of 
love,  Astarte  the  special  goddess  of  Nineveh,  in  HelTrew  Astaroth, 
then  the  morning  and  evening  star,  Venus  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks.     rThe  western  Shemites  later  con- 
fused her  with  Ch.-jos).     The  old  Sumeriao  word  for  waters  was 
"NUN,"  and  it  was  applied  to  them  before  the  firmament  divid- 
ing them  and  the  earth  arose,  when  the  aboriginal  waters  of 
Chaos  were  one.     All  original  religious  ideas  were  thus  grouped 
round  these  aborginal  waters.    The  goddess  of  Heaven  was  some- 
times c.illed    "Annuif:    the  angels  wen-    '•  Annuna-Ki  "  ;    and 
the  most  ancient  settlement  of  South  Babylonia,  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  god  Ka,  the  earthly  paradise,  was  called  "  \unki." 
that  is  the  place  of  Nun.  the  se.it  of  the  original  waters.     It  w.-is 
called  also  Eru-Dugg.-i.  the  city  of  the  B<iod  Ea.  and  later  Eridu. 

The  idea  connected  with  thp  original  waters  of  Chaos,  the 
"Nun"  of  the  Sumerians,  corre.'ponds  with  Genesis  i,  2.  We 
see  from  the  .above  that  Giri-lamma  created  the  firmament  and 
separated  the  waters  as  is  done  in  Genesis  i,  6-8.  T  have  never 
found  it  easy  to  quite  grasp  the  word  "firmament"  in  our  Bible. 
It  seems  to  Iw  simply  a  translation  of  the  "Stererima"  of  the 
Septuagint.  which  signifies  something  firm,  strong,  solid.  Tt 
does  not  appear  th.at  our  word  firmament  is  happily  used  to  re- 
present the  gaseous  space  between  the  w.aters  of  heaven  and  the 
waters  of  the  earth.  Unfortunately  the  Chaldean  word  u.sed, 
"  Annu,"  and  the  Sumerian  word  "Gidir,"  are  as  obscure  as  our 
"  firmament,"  or  as  the  Septuagint  "  Sterenma." 

Although  Ea  was  thus  the  good  god  of  the  Sumerians  he  did 
not  directly  confer  his  benefits  on  man  but  through  the  most  in- 
teresting person  in  the  godhead  of  th,  .^Jumerians,  his  son,  ^irri- 
Dugga,  called  also  "  Girri- Alimma"  or  "  Gi-lamma"  which  seems 
to  mean  the  Hero  or  Herald  of  Ea.  A  later  form  of  the  name 
was  Mirri-Dugga,  so  that  the  North  Shemitic  Babylonians  iden- 
tified iiim  with  the  Sun  god  Amaru-duk,  the  Merodach  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Marduk  by  whom  oaths  to  be  binding  were  taken 
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under  Hammtirabia'  -a.  Nothing  can  be  ni  «  interesting  to 
us  than  the  position  and  character  of  the  "  Gi-uimm,"  the  good 
son  of  the  great  god  of  tae  earth,  the  third  person  in  the  Sume- 
rian  trinity.  The  part  played  by  the  son  of  Ea  is  illustrated  well 
in  a  dialogue  reported  in  •>,n  incantation  formula  which  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  the  old  Sumorian,  which  runs  as  follows,  according 
to  the  German  of  Professor  Hommel— "  Girri-Dugga  has  looked 
on  the  misery  of  afflicted  mankind ;  he  approached  his  father  in 
his  abode  and  say , :  My  father,  the  folly  (deliriiun)  came  from 
the  nether-world.  And  a  second  time  he  says  to  him—"  What 
shall  man  do  ?  He  knows  not  how  he  can  obtain  healing  salva- 
tion." Ea  answered  his  son,  Girri-Dugga:  "My  son,  what  is 
there  thou  dost  not  know  already,  what  moi-e  shall  I  add  for 
thee?  What  I  know,  that  knowest  thou  also.  Go  my  son, 
Girri-Dugga,  take  a  vessel  and  bring  therein  some  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  streams,  and  on  this  water  bestow  thy  pure  bless- 
ing and  besprinkle  therewith  this  man,  the  child  of  his  god." 
Then  the  mngic  priest  takes  up  the  exorcism  thus,  addressing 
himself  t'>  man  :  "  May  the  folly  of  his  brain  dissolve  ;  the  sick- 
ness in  his  head,  which  -rr.onants  him  like  a  nightly  ghost,  may 
it  depart ;  may  the  word  of  Ea  drive  it  out :  the  goddess  Dangal- 
Nunna  restore  thee,  may  the  fair  form  of  Girra-Dugga's  first- 
born, son  of  the  abyss  of  waters,  be  thint\" 

The  intervention  of  the  son  of  the  great  god  Ea  was  invoked 
against  all  diseases  and  misfortunes,  even  to  procure  cloudless 
moons,  "[rhus  we  find  that  the  mind  of  man  was  directe;!  towai-ds 
the  idea  of  an  intercessor  between  the  supreme  god  and  man, 
who  wa'i  suffering,  and  lost,  if  salvation  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  intercessor  was  thus,  thousands  of  years  before  Abraham, 
held  to  be  the  son  of  the  supreme  god.  In  all  this  we  have,  in 
my  Lumble  opinion,  a  sublime  lesson.  We  may  see  in  it,  if  we 
will  oi\ly  think,  the  gradual  preparation  of  the  human  race  for 
an  inspired  religion.  We  may  see  man,  the  most  ancient  race  of 
men  of  whom  we  know  anything,  feeling  his  way  in  "^he  dark 
towards  the  faint  and  still  distant  first  glimpse  of  light 

W '  now  come  to  speak  of  the  next  great  race  from  Asia  chat 
settled  in  Mesopotamia,  the  then  garden  of  the  world. 


THE  SHEMIT^S  OR  SEMITES. 

Fretiucnt  mention  hns  ah-eady  been  matle  of  the  invasion  of 
Mesopotau  ^  by  Semite  races.  They,  like  the  Siunerians,  ar- 
rived fron.  Jie  desert  and  the  east.  They  were  brave,  war-like 
and  rude,  compared  to  tite  HuiiiO'i.Tnsi,  wlin  h.'ul.  by  this  time, 
suffered  from  the  effeminacy  that  is  an  inevitable  result  of  com- 
fort and  prosperity.    The  early  history  of  these  Shemite  hordes 


we  owe  to  Nabunatd,  the  last  King  of  Bi ;  /Ion  (668  to  6*  B.C.) 
1  Is  Nabunatd,  though  apparentlyof  the  royal  line,  really  usurped 
the  throne.  His  father  was  a  chief  priest.  He  became  king  in 
666  B.C,  His  reign  was  very  important,  perhaps  next  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  would  appear  that  Nabunatd 
was  so  interested  in  preserving  the  ancient  religion,  and  in  re- 
building and  restoring  the  old  temples,  that  he  made  over  the 
regency  of  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Belshazzar,  in  order  that  he 
himself  might  devote  his  time  iind  attention  exclusively  to  that 
pious  work. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  last  King 
of  Babylon  is  called  Belshazzar,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  (Daniel  iv.,  37)  is  represented  as  a  very 
religious  man.  Belshazzar  was  the  son  (Daniel  ii.,  2)  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  the  sense  that  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.,  3)  was 
the  son  of  David,  that  is,  he  was  a  descendent.  It  was  this 
Bolshazzar  that  had  the  fateful  warning  in  writing  on  the  wall. 
The  name  means  "  Bel,  save  th**  king."  He  was  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  war  against  Cyrus,  and  was  defeated  538  B.  C.  by 
the  Persians  vhen  Babylon  fell.  Herodotus,  I.,  141,  seems  to 
allude  to  this  t)anqiiet  of  Belshazzar.  The  word  that  is  trans- 
lated, king,  by  us,  could  properly  be  translated  regent,  so  that 
there  is  really  no  necessary  contradiction  between  the  two  ac- 
counts as  regards  Nabunaid,  who  was,  de  jure,  the  last  king. 
Nabunaid  died  three  months  after  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus. 

Nabunaid,  probably  about  .545  B.C.,  when  on  an  archwological 
expedition  to  Sippar,  a  town  of  nf)rthern  Babylonia,  found  deep 
in  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  Semitic  sun-god,  Shamash, 
the  record  of  its  founding  by  the  very  ancient  Babylonian  ruler 
Naram-Sin,  son  of  Sargon.  King  Nabunaid  has  related  thus, 
with  deep  reverence,  his  discovery  : — '•  When  I  had  made  them 
dig  eighteen  feet  deep,  there  Shamash,  the  great  god  of  Ehnrra, 
which  temple  is  the  delight  of  his  heart,  showetl  me  the  record 
of  its  founding  by  Naram-Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon,  a  record  which 
none  of  my  ancestei's  had  looked  upon  for  3,200  years."  On  the 
authority,  thei-efore,  of  Nabtmaid,  who  in  all  probability  had 
complete  genealogical  recoi-ds,  the  Semite  Naram-Sin  ruled  about 
3,750  B.C.,  or  say  1,600  or  1,700  years  before  Abraham.  Nabunaid, 
it  will  be  noticed,  says  that  Naram-Sin  was  the  son  of  Sargon, 
Now,  we  have  a  short  autobiography  of  Sargon,  the  great  leader 
of  the  invading  Shemites,  which  was  placed  in  the  library  of 
Sardanapalus  at  Nineveh,  about  650  B.  C.  He  says :— "  1  am 
Sargon,  the  mighty  king,  the  King  of  Agade.  My  mother  was 
poor ;  my  father  I  knew  not ;  a  brother  of  my  father  dwelt  in  the 
hills.    My  native  town  is  Azupiranu,  situated  on  the  Euphrates. 
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My  poor  mothpv  conceived  me  and  bore  me  in  secret ;  ihe  laid 
me  in  »  little  box  of  reeds  and  plastered  it  over  witii  asphalt. 
She  put  me  on  the  river  and  the  river  earned  nie  to  Akki,  the 
water-bearer.  Aliki,  the  water-bearer,  drew  me  from  the  river ; 
Akki,  the  wn ler-bearer,  brought  ni*"  up  as  a  boy;  Akki,  the 
water-bearer,  made  me  a  gardener.  While  I  was  a  gardener  I 
becanif  dear  to  the  gotldess  Istar.  and  I  in-canu  king." 

The  Agade  here  mentioncni  by  S«irgon  as  his  capital  is  no  other 
than  the  city  of  Archad  o'  Genesis  x.,  IJ,  tlun  spoken  <  jus  being 
of  the  kingdom  oi  Niinr«Mi,  while  Babylon,  Oreoh,  and  Ohalanne 
were  in  Shinnr.  Agade  was  on  the  Euphrates,  close  to  a  canal 
which  dividwl  it  from  the  town  <)f  Sippar.  The  two  cities  are 
spoken  of  together  in  the  Bible  ii8  Sephnrvaim. 

Fi-om  this  history,  which  reminds  us  vividly  of  the  infancy  of 
Moses,  it  was  thought  at  first  that  this  Sargon  was  mythical,  ani 
that  the  stories  of  his  conquests  in  Elani,  Ar!i)>ia,  and  the  West, 
were  pine  inventions  ;  luit  apart  troui  the  discovery  of  his  auto- 
biography, the  existence  of  business  records  connected  with  his 
Ciinipaigns  show  clearly  that  he  .^rtuinly  existed.  Tiles  are 
dated,  for  example,  from  the  year  in  which  Sargcm  made  an  ex- 
pediticm  against  Elam  and  Zachara.  luul  from  other  campaigns 
by  him.  Naram-Sin  succeeded  his  father  Sargon,  and  founded 
the  temple  at  Sippar  that  wiis  cxcavar-  i  by  Nabimaul.  Naram- 
Sin  was  worshipped  during  his  life  tinu^  by  his  sul)jects  a?  the 
"  gotl  of  Agade."  Probably  the  earliest  rect)rds  of  divine  honours 
being  paid  to  a  man  are  those  that  refer  to  Sargon  and  Ifarani- 
Sin.  Babylon  is  first  menti(med  in  the  reign  of  Sargon,  pro- 
bably thus  about  S.HIK)  B.(!.  The  story  of  the  foundation  of 
Babylon  by  Suuierians,  as  relateil  by  the  Greek,  Ctesias,  is  purely 
mythical.  Its  proper  name  was  Bab-Ilo,  or  "The  gate  of  the 
god  Ilo."  The  Semites  of  Sargon  made  their  language  prevail 
over  the  Sumeriau,  though  they  adopted  the  civilisation  of  the 
latter.  Other  Semitic  invasions  followed  that  of  Surgon,  and  the 
Sumerian  language  and  the  Sumeriau  naticms  1  .t  their  nation- 
ality ;  so  that  the  Semitic  languages  of  vSargon  and  Hannuurabi, 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  later,  are  the  same. 

The  Semites  established  themselves  first  in  the  north  of  Baby- 
lonia. By  2,300  B.  C,  Elam,  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  lay 
S.  E.  of  the  Babylonian  plains,  from  which  it.  hjul  nc  ijat\nal 
boundary,  and  with  which  it  had  before  this  Iwen  in  strife,  over- 
ran and  conciuered  South  Babylonia.  In  Genesis  x.,  22.  Elam 
and  Assour,  that  is,  the  Eln mites  and  Assyrians,  are  sons  of 
Shem.  The  Semitic  Elamites  violated  the  temples,  and  their 
king,  Kudur-Nanchimdi,  in  2,28.5  B.  C,  carried  olf  the  sacred 
image  of  the  Chaldean  goddess  of  the  Earth,  Nana,  from  the 
biblical  Erech  to  Susa,  their  capital,  whence  it  was  recovered 
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after  a  lap^^e  of  1,686  yean  by  Sardanapalua.  The  EUmitei. 
however,  left  ihe  land  to  be  ruled  by  subject  princes.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia  then  was  Larsa,  the 
EUasar  of  the  Bible  (Genesis  xiv.,  1),  of  which  Arioch  was  king 
in  the  time  of  Abraham.  Babylon  came  to  great  eminence  at 
the  same  time  in  the  north,  but  under  a  new  Semitic  dynasty,  at 
first  dependant  on  Elaui.  The  names  of  the  early  kings  of 
BHbylon  are  all  Semitic;  but  they  are  of  a  different  tribe  from 
'hat  of  Sargon,  being  more  recent  arrivals.  They  required  in- 
terpreters between  them  and  the  earlier  Semites  of  Sargon's 
invasion ;  but  they  adopted  the  language  of  the  latter  and  became 
incorporated  with  them.  The  sixth  ruler  of  this  Semitic  dynasty 
of  Babylon  was  the  celebrated  Hammurabi,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  and  statesmen  the  world  has  seen.  It  is  supposed,  but 
not  absolutely  proved,  that  he  is  the  Amraphel,  or  Amarphal, 
King  of  Senaar,  of  Genesis  xiv.,  1.  Hammurabi  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Eri-Aku,  King  of  Larsa,  whose  name  is  also  written 
differently  in  the  Bible  as  "Arioch  of  Ellasnr,"  (Genesis  xiv.,  1), 
tt  contemporary  of  Amraphel.  Uanunurabi,  it  would  appear 
from  Genesis  xiv.,  1-16,  was,  at  first,  like  all  other  neighbouring 
kings,  in  some  degree  feudatory  to  Chedarlaomer,  King  of  Elam, 
that  is,  at  the  time  r)f  the  Battle  of  Five  Kings  against  Four. 
This  relation  between  the  Kings  of  Elnni  and  Shinar  did  not 
last  lf>ng.  About  the  year  2,250  B.  C,  Hammurabi  concjuered 
Ijirsa,  the  capital  of  the  King  Eri-Aku,  who  then  owed  allegi- 
ance to  Elam.  By  this  conijuest  Haiiunuralii  united  north  and 
south  Babylonia.  Babylon,  which  was  already  Hammurabi's 
own  capital,  thus  iwcaine  foi-  the  Hist  time  the  chief  city  of  all 
Babylonia,  a  position  she  maintained  1,172  ye.nrs.  'ometimes  in 
rivalry  with  Nineveh,  till  she  succumlwd  in  S*  B.V  to  the  Indo- 
(ierinanic  Persians.  The  position  of  Babylon  was  chiefly  main- 
tjiined  through  those  long  centuries,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
enlightnient  of  the  code  of  laws  which  Hammurabi  prepared  and 
promulgated.  Tiiese  are  beautifully  cut  in  a  column  of  balsalt, 
or  fine  grained  black  diorite,  in  the  cuneiform  character.  Tliis 
cohunn  was  discovered  lately  at  Susa,  to  which  place  it  had  b«'en 
carried  after  the  capture  of  Babylon.  It  may  be  seen  by  any  of 
you  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  where  I  examined  it  two  years  ago. 
I^ist  year  I  translated  every  word  of  that  code  from  the  then 
newly  i-ssued  Italian  edition  of  it,  a  cotle  that  had  l>een  published 
while  Abrahauj  was  still  living  in  his  tent.  In  many  points  it 
resembles  the  laws  of  Moses. 

We  now  ronie  to  the  rtligion  of  the  Sheinitie  races  of  Meso- 
potamia, lirought  with  them  from  their  own  coimtry,  but  .soon 
influenced  by  the  religion  of  the  Sumerians,  which  they  even- 
tually submerged. 
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The  acroiint  of  the  Creation  hy  the  Shemitir  North  Bnhylo- 
nian8  I)eK<vii  ns  follows  :— 

"At  the  timo  when  up  above  the  heaven  was  not  yet  nainerl, 
and  when  the  plain  Iwlow  yet  bon>  no  name,  then  the  waters  of 
heaven,  the  old  original  beginning,  their  parent ;  and  also  chaos, 
abysH-fonndation,  the  mother  of  them  all ;  they  swirlwl  and 
•■ddiiHl  with  their  billows  in  one,  when  as  yet  nt>  xtalk  of  corn 
had  l)een  cut  down  ;  ns  yet  not  a  single  reed  sprung  up;  at  the 
time  when  none  of  the  gmls  were  yet  created,  no  name  yet  given, 
no  destiny  yet  fixed,  then  wei-e  the  gods  of  Chaos  created,  they, 
the  evil  spirits  of  Lachum  and  I^chumn,  wewi  brought  forth, 
till  they  grew  up.  The  host  of  heaven  and  the  host  of  earth 
were  create*!,  I>ing,  long  were  the  days;  the  gods  Anu,  Bel, 
and  Ea  were  creati>d." 

It  will  be  notefl  that  here  we  have  a  trinity  of  gmls,  the  same 
trinity  as  the  Sumerians,  one  of  the  three  a  son.  Tin-  account 
then  g(M's  on  to  say  that  when  the  gods  had  been  created  they 
directe<l  Bel,  or  Merodach  (the  Semitic  s»u»  gml  of  North  Baby- 
lonia), to  proceed  to  combat  with  Ti-;"iniat,  the  ancient  water  of 
chaos,  with  her  monsters,  bt'cause  thoy  liad  rebelled  against  the 
go<ls  above,  and  b;id  to  l>e  conquered  or  humbled  to  prevent  uni- 
versjil  rniu.  Then  I  his  combat  is  bt>avxtifully  des<Tibed,  and  when 
"the  dragon  of  the  sea,"  Ti-;'mat,  has  been  overco'  ■  tlie  work 
of  creation  is  proceeded  with  as  follows:  "Then  1  Mero<'  h 
cleft  Ti-amat  in  twain  ;  without  i)ity,  lik<'  a  figure  of  cl.  naif 
of  her  he  took  and  with  an  arch  he  roofed  it  over,  pushe<l  a  bar 
in  front  thereof,  and  placed  a  guard  thereby,  and  commanded 
the  waters  that  they  should  not  burst  forth.  Then  traversetl 
Merotlach  the  heavens  and  looked  down  upon  the  i-egions  IhjIow, 
and  came  towards  the  ancient  waters,  the  dwe'ling  of  the  god 
Ea.  And  the  lord  measm-ed  the  greatness  of  the  ancient  waters, 
and  the  exalted  one  built  like  to  the  ancient  waters  (the  temple 
of)  Ischirra;  yea,  the  exalted  one  built  Ischirra,  which  he  con- 
structed as  the  vault  of  heaven,  at  the  time  he  settled  Anu.  Bel 
and  Ea,  even  thci'e  in  their  abodes."  (That  means  as  constella- 
tions). 

The  most  interesting  member  of  the  trinity  in  this  account 
also  is  the  god  Merodach,  or  Bel. 

We  have  seen  that  the  actual  creator,  according  to  earliest 
Sumerians,  was  Gi-lanmia,  called  also  Gina-Dugga,  and  the 
later  Dugga,  son  of  the  great  and  Lsneficient  Earth  god  EA. 
When  the  Sheraites  arrived  in  Mesopottimia  they  brought  with 
them  Shamash,  the  sun  god.  It  appears  they,  to  a  large  extent, 
adopted  both  the  civilization  and  religious  ideas  of  the  much 
more  enlightened  Sumerians.  Mirri-Dugga  was  thus  gradually 
converted  into  Marduk— the  Merodach— of  the  Hebrews ;  and  to 
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Muitliik  wiiii  thiw  ascrilietl  thi-  work  of  frwitioii.  an  idea  evi- 
dently borrowed  fi-oni  the  Hiiiiu'rians.  but  nuxUfleil  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  great  ciniiiat  to  Muit  the  nioi-e  warlike  spirittt  of  the 
fighting  and  conquering  HheniiteM. 

Manluk  l>ecanie  the  supreuH-  giMl  at  Baliylon.  He  woh  often 
called  Bcl-Mero<lach,  or  the  liord  Manluk.  You  may  remember 
that  Nebucbiulnezzjir,  the  King  of  Babylon,  wiw  «ucceedetl  by 
hiN  son,  "  Evil-Merotlacb,"  in  Ml  B.C.  Kltortn  were  made  at  one 
time  to  give  to  the  gfxl  Marduk  a  xort  of  Mon  itheistic  poHition. 
It  is  of  nmcli  interest  to  Hiiil  tliat  in  judicial  proceedingH  under 
the  great  cmU*  of  laws  of  Hammurabi,  published  aliout  2,i">) 
B.(.'.,  the  oath  imiMiWHl  in  court  on  witnesses,  claimants,  Ate, 
was  always  in  the  name  of  Marduk.  But  in  the  earlier  days  of 
flu  Bivhylonian  Shemites,  Marduk  hiul  the  attributes  of  an  in- 
tercessor between  man  and  his  father  EA,  just  as  h<id  Mlrri- 
Dugga  with  the  Sumerians. 

The  Sheniite  account  of  the  creation  in  cimeiform  inscriptions 
is  supporteil  by  fragments  that  reuiain  of  ii  history  of  Babylonia 
written  in  Gi-eek  aUmt  2o()  B.  ('.  by  BcKsus.  a  priest  of  Btlus  in 
Babylon.  B«'ri'sus  says  the  mateiials  for  bis  work  were  derived 
from  the  recoi-ds  of  tlie  tiiiipic  of  B♦■lll^.  He  writes:  "Then 
came  Bel  (Merudadi)  ;ind  cleft  the  woman  monster  (Tl  AMAT 
the  reprosentiitive  or  personification  of  the  ancient  HcmkIs  of 
Chaos)  in  twu-  from  one  half  thereof  made  he  the  earth,  fiimi 
the  other  the  heavens,  and  extinguished  her  existence." 

In  this  connecti<m  it  is  al.-.>of  deep  interest  to  llnd  that  the 
most  ancient  Egyptians  brought  witli  them  to  Egypt  old  Bjiby- 
lonian  architecture  and  leligion.  The  earliest  Egyptians  had 
also  in  their  account  of  the  creation,  accoitling  to  Ernmn,  the 
Howls  of  Chaos,  Ix-ariiig  the  an.;ienl  Humerian  Uiime  of  NUN. 
We  find  in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Di^ad  this  sentence:  "On 
the  dark  ocean  of  the  god  Nun  in  the  curliest  age  of  time  the 
Sun-g<Kl  Ra  appeared  and  took  over  the  government  of  the 
world."  Accoitling  to  another  ancient  legend  of  Egypt,  Ra, 
when  man  had  rel)elled  against  him,  wetit  to  the  god  Nun  and 
addressed  him  with  the  words:  "(3,  thou  eldest  of  the  gtals, 
from  whom  I  .sprung,  and  ye  ancestral  spirits,  behold  man,  who 
has  sprung  from  my  eye,  how  he  deviseth  evil  in  spite  of  me." 
Hei-e,  therefore,  we  find  the  son  of  the  supreme  gotl  performing 
the  work  of  creation  ;  and  we  see  the  son  similarly  consulting 
the  father  with  respect  to  man.  Just  as  the  Shemitic  North 
Babylonians  assimt^ited  their  solar  god  Merodach  to  the  Sume- 
rian  Mivri-Duggsu  !.o  did  the  ancient  Egyptians  assimilate  also 
their  solar  god  Ra  to  Mirri-Dugga.  But  Ra,  differing  from  the 
pejiceful  Sumerian  Mirra-Uugga,  and  resembling  the  warlike 
Sheiuitic  Muiuducb,  fought  and  slew  the  monster  Chaos,  as  we 
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Iwmi  from  an  exocrotion  of  the  time  of  AinvnopluM  III.  of 
KKVpt,  iib<mt  1,44»  H.C. :  "Tln)ii  »halt  b«(  annihilatett  like  tu  tVe 
acojrsttl  wirpent  Apophis  nt  th«'  «lawn  of  th«  c-ieation,  and  shall 
Mink  like  a  stonn  in  the  ureiit  flo<Kl."  Also,  according  to  Duemi- 
rhfn,  the  oldest  Kgyptian  t«xtn  oft«'n  speak  of  the  raiHing  of  the 
flriuanient,  and  the  sepaiation  of  the  land  from  the  water.  Very 
noteworthy  is  it  that  the  most  ancient  Siimerian  legend  corref 
ponds  more  nearly  to  (lenesis  than  do  the  later  Semitic  and 
Kgyptian  accounts.  Henu'inl)er  in  this  c«>nncctii>n  that  Ur  was 
a  city  of  the  most  ancient  Sunierians ;  and  that  long  ages  later 
it  was  the  city  where  Abraham  was  brought  up. 

W'th  the  Hunu-rians  the  first  part  of  the  creation  is  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  dwellings  of  the  gods  ;  with  the  Assyrian  Babylo- 
nians, and  the  Egyptians,  the  great  combat  with  Chaos :  in  the 
Bible  the  creation  of  light.  Then  in  all  four  comes  the  Firma- 
ment in  the  same  order  of  events. 

According  to  the  most  ancient  views  of  the  Semitic  peoples, 
and  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  who;  were  their  relatives",  the  sim 
under  th  name  of  Shamash,  and  Ra,  respectively,  was  the  re- 
flection of  the  highest  godhead,  and  thus  the  creator  of  the  world 
was  held  by  them  to  be  personifletl  'in  the  stm.  But  with  the 
Sumerians  it  is  the  Gi-lan>ma,  Mini-Dugga,  the  first  bom  of  the 
benign  and  gracious  spirit  of  the  Earth  and  of  the  Waters  under 
the  earth,  that  creates  mankind  and  his  abodes,  and  protecta 
them  as  his  wards  henceforth  from  the  bane  influences  of  the 
evil  spirits. 

Mirra-Dugga  the  son  of  the  supreme  god  Ea,  creates  the  world 
and  saves  it,  and  does  so  without  any  combat,  as  peacefully  as 
the  creation  in  Genesis  ;  whci-oas  Ra  and  Merodach  proceed  to  the 
creation  of  the  world  after  an  awful  combat.  But  through  the 
three  ancient  religions  there  runs  the  sublime  idea  of  the  Son  of 
the  Supreme  God  a.s  intercessor  betw^e.^  .  'her  and  man. 

This  subject  of  the  search  after  a  Suprei  ead  leads  us  to 

briefly  consider, 

MONOTHEISM. 

Few  questions  can  be  of  so  great  interest  to  us  as  is  that  of  the 
idea  of  one  Supreme  God.  It  cannot  but  Ik-  apparent  to  every- 
one of  us  that  the  first  thinking  man  must  have  observed  that 
there  is  a  harmony  running  through  the  natural  world  that  is 
presented  to  our  senses  which  clearly  indicates  one  plan,  one 
design,  one  architect,  one  builder.  Times  and  seasons,  the  hosts 
of  heaver.,  .and  the  hosts  of  the  earth,  all  form  parts  o^one  in- 
divisible whole  that  point  clearly  to  one  Supreme  Creator.  Do 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  these  things  have  ever  in  any 
part  of  the  world  escaptid  the  savage  mind.    A.boriginal  people 
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ttre  c1o«er  oliservern  of  nnt\tre  iinrt  natiirnl  phenomena  than  we 
art*.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  tMvage  or  Iwirlmmit!!  race  that 
(lid  not,  for  example,  have  nanies  for  cert'iin  groupii  of  Htan, 
and  for  the  ^rea'  planet ». 

Some  of  the  native  tri)H>!«  of  AiiHtrulia,  which  we  used  t«)  be 
told  were  the  lowest  and  nioxt  ignorant  Mtvai^eN  in  the  world, 
rail  the  pleiades  the  (■ort'o)M)r<  c  of  youn^  ^irl.s;  the  southern 
cro8N,  H  duek  :  and  Orion,  a  hnntur  throwing  a  lM>omerang  at  tho 
di    k. 

I'hf  FijianH  plant  their  ycnw  when  the  erylhwa  tre«*  hliMmiH; 
antl  they  <  an  tell  to  an  hour  \\  iifii  the  two  nhoals  of  the  Bnlalo 
will  arrive  each  year  on  the  i-eefs  of  the  sea.  To  the  .mcient 
Chaldraiix  we  owe  the  earliest  Htudies  in  astronomy,  and  our 
method  uf  reckoning  by  the  half  dozen  ;  they  found  out  by  direct 
otMujrvatioi)  how  tu  calculate  the  eclipscH  of  the  moon.  It  was 
thus  inevitable  that  men  nhould  always  have  recof»nized  that 
heaven  and  earth,  the  whole  universe,  is  the  work  of  one  great 
power. 

We  have  seen  that  the  most  ancient  of  men  known  to  us,  the 
Sumerians,  )>e);an  with  one  orii^inal  Kodt  Ann,  whom  they  placed 
in  heaven  .•ilM)ve.  The  Bnbyloninn  Semites  brought  their  great 
sun-giMl,  •Shanias,  with  them.  Brought  into  contact  with  Mirri- 
Dugga,  son  of  the  Sumerian  (nxl  of  the  Karth,  Ea,  ihe  l>abyl(»- 
nians  converted  their  Shaina.s  intn  the  Merudach  of  the  Bible, 
and  came  very  near  at  one  pericnl  !o  making  him  a  one  and  only 
supreme  god  iH'for*',  long  iK'fore,  the  days  i>{  Abraham. 

On  the  point  of  one  supremo  god.  however,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians came  perhaps  nearer  to  the  light  than  any  other  nation 
that  HvihI  and  thought  in  darkness.  Fiu'  the  connnon  people  the 
Egyptian  teachers  had  hundreds  and  h\mdreds  of  gods,  repre- 
sented by  animals  and  images.  But  the  priests  and  the  educated 
Egyptian.s  had  a  p  I  of  their  own  of  a  totally  different  type. 
The  Egyptian  sacred  texts,  known  only  to  the  priests,  taught 
them  such  wonderful  maxims  as  these:  "There  is  a  single 
Being,  the  sole  producer  of  all  things  l)oth  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
himself  not  produced  of  anything;  the  only  true  living  god,  self 
originatetl,  who  ovists  from  the  l>eginning :  who  has  made  all 
things,  but  has  not  himself  been  made;  his  commencement  is 
from  the  beginning,  he  is  the  god  that  has  existed  fi-om  all  time  ; 
there  is  no  go<l  without  him  ;  no  mother  bore  him,  no  father  had 
l)egotten  him,  he  is  a  gwl-goddes.-  .reated  from  himself;  all  gods 
rttnie  in.t/>  existence  wh''n  he  Ix-gan.'" 

This  god  the  Egyptians  never  represented  by  ,any  image.  Ap- 
l>arently  his  name  was  never  called  in  vain,  so  sacred  was  it. 
We  do  not  even  yet  know  what  his  name  was. 
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In  Oeneaia  xll..  98,  Pharaoh,  a*  if  he  believed  in  one  lupreme 
and  only  Ood,  sayti  of  Joneph:  "Shall  wo  find  mjch  a  man  aa 
this,  who  Kah  the  spirit  of  Ucxl  in  him."  It  in  believed  that  thia 
waa  aaid  by  King  Ap«pi.  tho  Inst  Pharaoh  of  the  linn  of  the 
Hykaoa  ..r  Hheph«Kl  Kinga  of  Kgypt,  about  1.600  B.C.  ThP 
Hyliaoa  Kings  had  th«'lr  capital  in  lower  Egj'pt.  «»w*r  '  lie  l»«'liwic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  thus  not  far  fmm  thu  land  of  Uoxhen. 
Apepi  tii«Hl  to  turn  the  Rgyptiana  fi-oni  ail  woitihip  xoppt  that 
of  on«  K<al.  callwl  .SKT.  It  wan,  of  courae.  possiblj'  for  him  to 
have  rfgainiwi  HKT  rh  \w'mg  tho  samf  aa  the  ont<  0<«1  of  .loaeph, 
though  umiiT  a  difffrc-nt  nauw.  In  (luito  a  n-c.  nt.  nun!»M>r  of 
Lit  Suurit  AnMoyiii,  Prfsident  Bn-aslod,  of  Chicago,  is  n»a<le  to 
say  that  he  has  found  that  the  Chriatinn  dogma  of  the  f'  ter- 
nity  of  God  and  of  his  infinite  goodness  was  tauglit  in  Egj  . .  by 
and  un.ler  the  King  Amenophis  IV.  Now  this  Pharaoh  was  one 
of  the  liist  of  the  eighteenth  dynaaty,  aay,  roughly,  about  half 
way  l)etween  the  Pharaoh  of  Joxt'ph  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Moses. 
It  wad,  of  couj*e,  known  long  ago  that  this  Amenophis  had  tried 
to  give  some  sort  of  unique  position  to  his  gotl  ATEN  oi'  KA, 
under  what  is  known  as  the  "disc  worship."  But  it  was  sup- 
posed that  th!-:  was  only  a  form  of  solar  worship.  Now,  it  wt)uld 
appear  from  the  statement  'mputed  to  the  Chioago  savant,  that 
this  Plmraoli  was  really  looking  at  the  distant  early  dawn  nf 
inspired  and  revealetl  religion,  the  light  of  which  was,  however, 
not  vouchsafed  to  his  generation. 

There  are  many  examples  in  Genesis  that  seeni  to  shew  that 
thi'  <me  true  Go<l  was  known  to  not  a  few  others  Iw-sides  Abra- 
ham. At  the  same  time  idolatry  was  not  quite  unknown  even 
to  the  favourite  wife  of  Jacob.  These  questions,  however,  nuist 
be  left  for  the  present.  Enough  hivs  been  said  to  show  that  foi' 
thousands  of  years  men  saw  some  dawning  of  a  one  and  Supreme 
God  before  the  light  of  revealed  religion  bui-st  forth  into  luilliant 
day,  and  before  the  world  had  been  prepared  for  it. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  LATEST  DISCOVERY  IN 
EGYPT. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  great  Egyptologists,  Schia- 
parelli,  an  Italian;  Maspoi'ti,  Curator  of  the  Museum  at  Cairo; 
and  Naville,  head  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund.  This  Fund 
it  was  that  worked  out  the  route  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews, 
.and  .alsn  diKcnvprejl  Pithom.  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  store 
cities  built  by  Joseph  when  Prime  Minister  to  Apepi,  King  of 
Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  acciiniulating  supplies  of  corn.  Quite 
1'  «!ly  the  officers  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  ukadc  ,iu' 
ii     resting  discovery  at  Thebes,  on  the  Nile. 


Thebes,  where  this  new  discovery  has  been  made,  was  the  capi- 
tal of  Egypt  during  the  18th  dynasty.  It  is  called  No-Ammon 
in  the  Bible.  It  was  in  upper  Egypt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile. 
The  portion  of  the  town  that  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
was  called  Pathyris,  as  being  under  the  protection  of  Athor. 

Athor,  or  Hathor,  was  the  goddess  of  Joy.  She  was  the  incar- 
nation of  the  cow  that  brought  forth  and  nursed  the  sun  i  she 
was  also  the  goddess  of  the  dead,  and  provided  them  with  bread 
and  water  as  they  left  this  world.  She  was  early  confused  with 
Isis.  The  third  Egyptian  month  "  Athyr  "  was  named  after  her. 
In  Thebes  she  was  the  goddess  of  the  city  of  the  dead,  where  the 
royal  necropolis  was  situated,  and  immense  graveyards  —  five 
miles  long— of  man,  and  of  all  animals  except  the  horse  and  the 
ass.  It  was  there  that  in  recent  years  men  found  the  mummy 
of  (Ramses  II,  the  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  father  of 
Thermuthis,  the  King's  daughter  that  found  Moses. 

Ramses  II.  is  the  Pharaoh  of  Exodus  I,  8,  who  knew  not  Joseph. 
Indeed  he  belonged  to  a  different  race  from  Apepi,  the  Hyksiis 
King  of  Joseph.  Some  years  ago  ii  fellah  found  the  mummies  of 
Set,  of  Ran'  es  II,  who  was  his  son,  and  of  Munephthah,  the 
Pharoah  that  let  the  Hebre.  s  depart.  This  fellah  concealed  his 
discoveiy  and  took  from  the  jewelry  hidden  with  these  mmnmies, 
which  had  been  removed  from  the  necropolis  to  escape  robbers, 
a  few  articles  now  and  then  for  sale.  He  revealed  this  to  his 
sons  [on  his  deathl)ed.  They  quarrelled,  and  one  informed  the 
authorities,  with  the  result  that  Menephthah  with  his  f.ather  and 
grandfather  may  now  Ihj  seen  by  any  Hebrew  at  the  museum  in 
Cairo. 

Athor,  the  goddess  of  Thebes,  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
cow,  or  of  a  woman  with  a  cow's  head,  having  horns  with  the 
sun  between  them. 

Now  a  cow  i-epresenting  Hathor  was  foimd  some  years  ago  and 
is  to  be  seen  in  thi-  Museum  at  Turin.  But  the  Hathor  just  dis- 
covered was  in  position  in  her  shrine,  surrounded  by  all  that  her 
wors^-'p  required.  This  is  quite  unique.  The  new  cow,  cut  in 
stoi  s  life  size,  covere<l  with  gold  gilt  and  paint,  and  was  dedi- 
cated by  Amenhetep  or  Amenophiis  II,  the  son  <if  Thoutmosis 
III.  Thoutmosis  III  treated  the  Hebrews  well.  We  are  indebtwl 
to  him  for  the  obelisks  that  now  adorn  New  York  Central  Park, 
and  the  Thames  Embankment,  known  iis  CJleopatra's  neediest 
Now  it  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  from  u  religious  point 
of  view  to  notice  :— 

(1)  That  this  newly  discovered  cow,  this  new  representative  of 
Athor,  was  dedicated  by  the  King  of  Egypt  at  a  time  when  lh(< 
Hebrews  were  still  well  treated,  and  Joseph  not  forgotten. 


(2)  That  it  U  highly  probable  that  there  were  He^"^  Pf^^J^ 
at  the  dedication.  We  know  from  Exodus  iu.  16,  that  the  He- 
brews had  a  representative  senate.  But  whether  they  were  pre- 
sent or  not  at  the  dedication,  it  seems  certain  that  the  Hebrews 
were  quite  familiar  with  this  particular  idol  and  her  worship. 

(3)  That  the  newly  discovered  cow  was  gold  gilt.    Now  apply 
all  this  to  Exodus  xxxii.    The  Hebrews,  thinking  they  were  de- 
serted by  Moses,  there  caused  Aaron.  th«>-  Pries*.  to  p.-epare 
them  a  golden  calf  to  represent  the  gods  that  had  brought  them 
out  of  Egypt.    This  was  quite  a  natural  thing  for  them  to  do  .f 
they  we^  to  abandon  the  worship  of  the  god  of  Abraham.    Their 
fathers  were  ,«storalists ;  they  were  familiar  with  the  worship 
of  Athor.  represented  in  idol  form  by  this  newly  discovered  cow. 
Athor  was  one  of  the  great  deities  of  Egypt  and  they  knew  very 
well  that  the  Egyptians  that  worshipped  Athor  were  a  mighty 
nation.    We  have  seen  already  how  the  ancient  kings  ascribed 
their  fortune  to  their  God.    This  is  not  an  excuse  for  the  He. 
brews,  but  it  is  an  explanation  of  their  peculiar  form  of  idolatry 
at  that  particular  time.    It  further  shews  us  how  one  h.is  often 
to  seek  in  the  bye-ways  of  knowledge  for  the  information  that 
illustrates  events  related  in  our  Bible. 

Chapter  XXI.  of  Numbers  is  also  interesting  from  a  pomto^ 
view  more  or  less  related  to  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf.    The 
Hebrews  wei-e  bit  according  to  our  version  by  "  fiery     serpents. 
"  Fiery  "  refers  presumably  to  the  colour  of  the  serpent.    It  was 
in  all  probability  the  Cerastes  or  horned  viper,  a  common  snake 
in  the  sandy  parts  of  tropical  Africa.    It  is  common  enough  in 
West  Africa.    It  is  of  a  brownish-yellowish-mottled  colour.    Its 
bite  is  very  deadly.    The  Septuagint  Bible  does  not  u.se  a  word 
corresponding  to  "  fiery."  but  says  the  people  were  bit  by     dead- 
Iv  snakes."    And  Moses  wiw  commanded  to  make  a  serpent  of 
copper  or  bronze-  not  a  "fiery"  seipent-and  to  put  it  on  a  pole 
for  the  people  to  look  at.     It  could  not  have  been  made  of  bru^s 
which  was  then  unknown.    Now  the  worship  of  snakes,  called 
Ophiolatry,  has  ».een  distributed  probably  almost  ov^jve'j 
country  where  deadly  snakes  are  met  with.     In  India  at  the  p  e- 
sent  day  snakes  are  in  certain  parts  sacred,  and  are  carefully 
preserved  and  tended.    The  snake  was  worshipped  »'y  the  >orth 
American  Indians.    There  are  tribes  in  New  Guinea  that  I  could 
not  induce  to  kill  a  snake.    If  a  serpent  crawls  into  a  village  there 
the  people  make  it  offerings  to  induce  it  to  retire.     I  have  found 
it  constantly  represented  in  carvings  by  all  the  tropical  alKing.- 
nals  I  have  known.    The  idea  of  the  s.uvke  cure  was  curious  in 
the  face  of  Genesis  iii.  10 :  but  it  w.os  one  of  the  commonest  forn.s 
of  worship  in  Egypt,  and  it  survives  in  many  places  to  the  pn-- 
sent  day.    Tliis,  like  the  golden  calf,  was  not  a  new  form  of 


reTerenci ,  It  was  not  by  any  laeans  a  novel  form  of  adora- 
tion. It  presented  nothing  new  or  strange  to  the  Hebrews  as 
far  aa  mere  external  form  was  concerned.  They  had  seen  the 
cows  and  they  had  seen  the  snake  worshipped  in  Egypt,  just  as  I 
myself  have  seen  the  snake  and  the  crocodile  worshipped. 

The  incident  of  the  golden  calf  is  a  characteristic  example  of 
the  vicissitudes  that  present  themselves  in  the  religious  evolution 
of  the  Hebrews  which  advanced  slowly  through  long  centuries 
before  it  was  prepared  for  apostolic  times,  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  preparation  of  the  New  Testiiment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  Address  the  Kev.  Dr.  Curtis,  in  a  few 
choice  sentences,  spoke  of  the  new  era  in  Bible  distribution  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  work 
before  the  Society.  "  Our  message  is  from  Heaven.  It  brings  to 
us  and  to  all  men  the  great  ti-\ith  of  an  Atonement  for  the  sin  of 
man,  and  empluisizcs  the  glorious  mission  of  the  Great  Interces- 
sor. We.  like  Liidy  Macbeth,  have  a  I'cd  right  hand.  What  can 
wash  those  hands  ?  Can  Buddha,  Mahomet  or  Confucius  wash 
the  red  right  hand !'  That  BiV)le  that  is  .so  denr  to  us  must  be 
sent  to  others,  to  show  them  the  marvellous  and  only  remedy. 
We  who  value  it  for  ourselves,  let  us  sht)w  our  appreciation,  and 
pass  it  on  to  those  who  live  under  Brahmanism,  Buddhism  and 
Confucius." 

Sir  William  JIacGregor  in  responding  to  a  vote  of  thanks  gave 
the  meeting  an  interesting  sequel  to  the  well-known  story  of  the 
presentation  of  a  Bible  l)y  the  late  Queen  Victoria  to  an  African 
I)ol('ntate,  as  the  answer  to  the  Cliipfs  enquiry  "What  is  the 
secret  of  England's  gi-eatnes-'" 

Two  years  ago  Sir  William  .\lite*»iitj^f4a'  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive the  connuand  of  the  King  to  present  an  Afi'ican  Chief  to 
His  Majesty  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  King  received  the 
African  Prince  in  state  seated  on  the  throne ;  and  with  the  dig- 
nity and  kindness  that  is  characteristic  of  His  Majesty,  the  King 
addressed  to  the  Chief  words  of  approval  and'  encouragement. 
The  Chief  replied  in  a  brief  spci-ch,  couched  in  loyal  and  pictu- 
resque language.  He  nunitioiied  among  other  things  how  His 
Majesty's  royal  mother,  Queen  Victoria,  had  presented  a  Bible 
to  his  (the  chief's)  father,  and  iiow  that  gift  had  l)een  treasured 
by  the  recipient  and  his  people.  It  later  occurred  to  Sir  William 
that  it  w;is  str.Tnge  that  though  he  had  often  visited  the  Chief 
in  his  own  home  he  had  never  seen  that  Bible.  On  making  in- 
quiry he  learned  that  it  ha<l  l)een  burned  during  an  invasion  of 
the  (Chiefs  country  hy  the  King  of  Dahomey.  This  became  tbi 
subject  of  conversation  one  day  Ijetween  Sir  William  and  the 
Hon'ble  .Maude  Stanley,  sister  of  the  late  Dean,  when  Miss  Stan- 
ley said  "  Why  do  you  not  ask  the  King  to  give  a  Bible  to  this 
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Chief  also?-  To  this  Sir  William  replied :  "You  are  just  the 
person  to  Ting  the  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  the  King."  The 
Chief  was  to  leave  for  Africa  fouc  daya  after  this  conversation. 
Sir  William  and  the  Chief  were  already  in  a  railway  carriage  at 
St.  Pancras  station  in  London,  starting  for  LiveriKjol,  when,  as 
a  result  of  the  action  taken  by  Miss  Stanley,  a  parcel  was  handed 
to  Sir  William  containing  a  Bible,  with  a  suitable  inscription,, 
with  a  note  by  which  he  received  the  Kings  command  to  present 
the  Bible  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  to  the  depart ini^Chief.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  Chief 
on  learning  this.^^-. 

The  Bible  was  formally  presented  by  Sir  William  to  the  Chief 
at  Liverpool.  With  great  pride  the  latter  shewed  his  treasure 
to  his  countrymen,  beginning  at  Sicrre  U^ane  on  his  arrival  there. 
That  Bible  is  now,  and  will  be,  regarded  as  th(  most  valuable  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Chief  and  people  of  Abeokuta. 

Sir  William  conchided  by  saying  "  Remember  that  the  L.ble 
is  still  the  secret  of  England's  greatness,  and  that  its  distribution 
is  one  of  the  special  duties  of  the  British  Empire."  - 


The  note  alluded  U>  above,  which  has  a  historical  interest  was 
,is  follows:-  Vn   ^*<l-'^*^>^i  ^u.'-'i. 

"General  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,"  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse, 
presents  his  compliments  to  Sir  William  MacGregor,  and  sends 
him,  by  command  of  the  King,  the  accompanying  Bible,  which 
His  Majesty  requests  Sir  WilliJim  will  bo  gootl  enough  to  give  to 
the  Alake  of  Alieokuta  as  a  present  from  His  Majesty  to  replace 
the  Bible  given  to  the  Alake's  father  by  Queen  Victoria,  and 
which  was  destroyed  in  a  lire  some  twenty  years  ago." 

July  7th,  19(34." 


